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THE LOBBY. 


LopBres are an important institution in all 
representative governments. Men no longer hang 
about the ante-chambers of kings and princes 
to ask for favours; they go to the real seat of 
power and patronage, and make the lobby of the 
popular assemblage the scene of their intrigues 
and entreaties ; and though we have not in Eng- 
land, as they have in America, a regular party 
of ‘ Lobbyers, the lobby of our House of Commons 
is hardly less the scene of political wire-pulling 
and private scheming. Let us take a look at it as 
it appeared during the late session, since some of its 
foremost figures may possibly not appear on the 
same scene again. 

A fine lofty apartment this lobby is, with its 
oak-panelled walls and roof, its coloured windows, 
inlaid floor, and huge brass candelabra. The hour 
is early yet, and one has time to notice the 
accessories of the scene: the little bar in one 
corner, where honourable members are in the habit 
of cooling themselves in summer with ices and 
lemonade, and warming themselves in winter with 
sherry and cherry-brandy ; the post-office, where, 
during the session, letters are received half an hour 
later than at St Martin’s-le-Grand ; the doors leading 
to the members’ entrance in Westminster Hall, to 
St Stephen’s Chapel, and to the Library ; and that 
other door, of sturdy iron-bound oak, which admits 
to the House itself, and behind which the first 
legislative assembly in the world deliberates. The 
hour is early yet, I say, but already the lobby is 
pretty full. The members have hardly begun to 
arrive, but there is a crowd of loungers awaiting 
their coming, each eagerly watching the glass door 
through which our representatives enter the apart- 
ment. How various are the types and conditions 
of humanity gathered together before us! Here, 
rather anxious and excited, is a deputation upon 
some ecclesiastical question, awaiting an interview 
possibly with Mr Newdegate, or it may be Mr 
Hadfield. The reverend gentlemen of whom the 
deputation is composed are laden with petitions, 
and as they cling together in a knot, they 


never take their eyes from the spot where 
they will first behold their prey. Close to them 
is an unmistakable priest of the older church 
—close shaven, long coated, and of ascetic face. 
He, however, is more fortunate than his eccle- 
siastical rivals, for he already has an Irish 
member by the button-hole, and is explaining to 
him the special grievances of the Roman Catholic 
paupers of the town of Ballyhoolan. There is 
a red-cheeked jovial country gentleman waiting 
perhaps to meet his friend the county member, 
who has promised him an order for the Speaker's 
Gallery, or that yet more coveted privilege, a seat 
‘under the clock’ during the debate which is to 
come off to-night. The thin pale-faced young man 
who presents so striking a contrast to the squire, 
and whose attire shews him to be one of the people, 
is by no means so insignificant a personage as 
you might be inclined to believe. We shall see 
him presently conversing on equal terms with 
some of the best known members of the House ; 
and I doubt, indeed, whether there are many 
members whose names are better known through- 
out the length and breadth of Britain than his, 
for he is Mr George Potter, the leader of the 
trades-unionists. The elderly man with the deeply- 
lined face who stands behind him, talking to a 
friend of military bearing and aspect, is another 
leader of the people—Mr Beales; and his com- 
panion is his Fidus Achates, Colonel Dickson. 
You cannot often come into the lobby without 
meeting one or other of these gentlemen. 

No; the tall handsome man with the camellia in 
| his button-hole, who is so superlatively well dressed, 
| and who looks so contented with himself, with the 
| group of hearers of which he is the centre, and 
| with the world in general, is not a cabinet minister. 
| I daresay you never heard his name—never met 
| with it in a newspaper even. But there are people 

behind the scenes, my friend, in politics as in 
_ other things, and they are at least as important as 
| the bellows-blower of the story. I wonder how 
| a general election could, for instance, take place 
without the assistance of this gentleman; or how 
| a ministerial crisis could be got over, or a new 
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cabinet formed, without his having something to do 
with the matter. Above all, where would the ‘ great 
Conservative party’ be if he retired into private 
life? These are inquiries made in all serious- 
ness, and yet the name of the gentleman whom 
they concern is, as I said, probably unknown to 
you. It is Mr Spofforth, the Conservative agent, at 
whom you are looking with so much interest, and 
of whose influence in politics so many wonderful 
stories are told. The man of slightly Jewish 
features, who is listening to him so attentively, and 
to whom he is talking so confidentially, is not, how- 
ever, himself a Tory—far from it; he is the 
managing proprietor of a great Liberal journal, and 
is, I suppose, gathering some hints from the Tory 
agent with respect to the forthcoming election. 
Journalists of all sorts are here, ieleei-taee 
a editors, reporters, and those wonderful 

mdon correspondents. Some of them will hang 
about the lobby half the evening talking to one 
man after another, until you wonder what the 
can find to say to them all; whilst others wi 
lie in wait for a single member, pounce upon him 
when he appears, ask him a single question, and 
then depart, well satisfied apparently with the result 
of their visit. 

Almost as numerous as the journalists are the 
— secretaries who lounge about the apartment. 

me of these are but a step above the position of 
a valet; whilst others are the sons of cabinet 
ministers, and will doubtless themselves some day 
hold high office in the country. What a comfort 
a good private secretary must be to a statesman ! 
It is not the letters he writes, or the official work 
he does, that matters so much; but if he is up 
to his business, and has the tact and activity 
essential to one in his position, how invaluable he 
must be as a safeguard against the intrusion of 
bores! The position of a private secretary is by 
no means an unimportant one, nor is his social 
standing to be despised. A prime minister will 
walk down to the House leaning on his arm, and 
a swarm of taper y for the great man’s favour 
will surround with their flatteries. It is not, 
I hope, a rude transition from this digression to 
the group of gentlemen who are ranged in a line 
at one side of the door of the House. These are 
no ordinary frequenters of the lobby. The open- 
mouthed wonder with which they regard all things 
and everybody, reveals their character. Pity the 
sorrows of the member for Little Stoke Pogis, who 
will have to entertain them with half an hour's 
talk when he arrives, on pain of losing their votes 
at the next election. 

The time is passing; but you may just notice for 
a moment the solemn individuals, clad in evening- 
dress, who are lolling in the comfortable hall- 

rters’ chairs at either side of the door of the 

ouse, They are not dukes, though I believe they 
are coulendie mistaken for something of the sort ; 
they are only the door-keepers. But the door- 
keepers of the House of Commons are important 

ns; and these gentlemen, it must be confessed, 

are sufficiently alive to the dignity of their position. 
In little racks at the sides of their chairs are stuck 
innumerable letters, addressed to different mem- 
bers, and they will deliver them to their owners as 
each passes the door. One of the chief duties of 
these gentlemen is to - - +" gece yr 
person passes the spot where they keep watch an 
ward ; and, of poet 4 one of the Bara He of their 
office is an intimate acquaintance with the person 


of every member of the House. A favourite story 
in the provinces is that about the gentleman who, 
coming up to town on a visit, just after a general 
election, went down to Westminster, and, mistak- 
ing his way, marched right into the House of 
Commons, and took a seat amongst the members, 
That, however, must be set down as apocryphal, 
After a general election, the door-keepers require 
every new member to give his name to them when- 
ever he passes, until such time as they are well 
acquainted with his appearance ; and at any other 
season, the care taken renders such an accident 
impossible. 

‘Hats off!’ roars a policeman in one corner ; 80 
ou must uncover, reader, as everybody else does. 
_ or four ee —— of the ‘A Reserve’ 

of the metropolitan ice force an open passage 
through the ieee id the lobby, and then natin 
voice, in stentorian tones, announces ‘ Mr Speaker ;’ 
whilst we look on in admiration at the little pro- 
cession, in the midst of which the First Commoner 
in England marches to his post. First comes an 
usher ; then Lord Charles Russell, clad in court 
costume, and bearing on his shoulder a massive- 
looking gold mace—the veritable ‘bauble’ to the 
a of which Cromwell objected; then Mr 
peaker himself, in full-bottomed wig and gown, 
with his chaplain at his side; and lastly, the train- 
bearer, solemnly holding aloft the bottom of the 
Speaker's gown. The party passes through the 
door, which is half-closed behind them, and one of 
the gentlemen in the hall-porters’ seats cries : ‘ Mr 
Speaker in the chair’ In another minute, the cry 
is, ‘Mr Speaker at prayers ;’ and then the doors 
are shut, and no members are allowed to pass until 
prayers are over. The rule of the House is, that 
those members who choose to go down early, and 
to be in their seats during prayers, can reserve the 
seats they then occupy for the rest of the evening. 
They do this by placing their cards in little brass 
frames, which are fastened to the backs of all the 
seats. On great nights, the chaplain has quite a 
large congregation ; but on other occasions, I fear 
the attendance does not speak so highly for the 
devoutness of the House. There are certain per- 
sons, however, who have no need to go through this 
ceremony in order to secure their places. The 
ministerial bench is of course always reserved for 
its proper occupants, as is the top front bench upon 
the Opposition side; but, in addition to these seats, 
a particular place is always kept for Mr Bright ; Mr 
Fawcett—who suffers from the affliction of blind- 
ness—has accorded to him the seat nearest the 
door ; and General Peel, Mr Mill, Mr Baines, Mr 
Newdegate, Mr Walpole, and one or two others, 
enjoy by courtesy a prescriptive right to the places 
they occupy on either side of the ous. Amongst 
these must not be omitted Mr Kavanagh. This 
gentleman was born without either arms or legs ; 
and though he is — to have a capital seat in 
the saddle, and to be an ardent fox-hunter, he is 
not able to move without assistance of some sort. 
One of the rules of the House is, that no person, 
not a member or a sworn clerk, shall enter the 
House proper whilst the Speaker is in the chair, 
and Mr Kavanagh, consequently, is only able to 
reach his place before the Speaker enters the 
House, when he is carried in by an attendant, and 
has to sit there until such time as the Speaker 
in vacates his seat. When a division takes 
at as he cannot of course go into the lob- 


ies, two of the tellers come into the House, 
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and solemnly ‘tell’ him apart from all the other 
members. 

But we must go back to the lobby, and watch 
the stream of members which is now pouring 
through it. The good-natured policeman, of 
‘swelling port,’ who is one of the institutions of 
the place, is surrounded by the gentlemen from 
Little Stoke Pogis, as well as by other strangers, 
and is engaged in cg. out to them the different 
celebrities of the House as they pass. Let us join 
the group, and share the benefit of Mr Policeman’s 
knowledge. To begin with: you are disappointed 
at the number of members passing you whose 
very names you hear for the first time. Remember, 
however, that there are six hundred and fifty 
members in the House of Commons ; whilst there 
is only one Gladstone, or Disraeli, or Bright. And 
mentioning Bright, here comes the great orator, as 
usual, an early attendant. He is stouter than in 
the old anti-corn-law days, and whiskers and hair 
are almost white now, but the fine eye has lost 
none of its ancient fire, and the announcement 
that ‘Bright is up’ will still empty Library and 
Smoking-room, and fill the House with an audience 
which can be gathered to hear no other man. 
‘And who is the spare, unfashionably dressed 

m, who walks with a slight limp, beside Mr 
right?’ That is Mr John Stuart Mill, the member 
for Westminster, and the author of that priceless 
essay On Liberty, which would alone suffice to 
make his name famous. As you look at him now, 
you are at a loss to identify in the mild-faced old 
gentleman the great teacher of political economy, 
to whom the cause of good government is so much 
indebted. One of Mill’s aptest pupils, Henry 
Fawcett, follows him, led along by a little boy, 
amidst a crowd which opens readily to make way 
for him. The face of the member for Brighton 
teaches one a beautiful lesson of contentment. No 
more cheerful laugh rings through the lobby than 
his, nor is a pleasanter face than his to be seen in 
the whole House of Commons. The man with the 
eye-glass who is flitting about amongst the crowds 
in every corner of the lobby, and who has a word 
and a d-shake for each, is Mr Maguire, the 
biographer of Father Mathew, and the historian 
of the Irish exodus ; and this short-sighted gentle- 
man, with close-cropped gray beard, and a rather 
military bearing, is another literary celebrity of 
the House, familiarly known there as ‘ Eéthen 
Kinglake’ And see! by a curious coincidence, 
there has passed him just now, on his way to his 
favourite corner under the gallery, the editor of 
the Times, whose bluff open face looks more like 
that of a country squire than of the omnipotent 
being who controls the great oracle that speaks 
from Printing House Square. 

But honourable gentlemen are pouring in now 
80 fast that we can hardly notice them singly. 
Those two handsome men, remarkable for their 
stature, who walked in together just now, are at 
once rivals and friends. They divide together the 
lead of the Western Circuit: one is Sir John 
Karslake, her Majesty’s present Attorney-general ; 
the other, Mr Coleridge, grand-nephew of the poet, 
and the man whom rumour points out as the next 
Attorney-general of the crown. Ministers and ex- 
ministers rub shoulders with you as they walk into 
the House, or stop to Ay a letter, or chat with a 

a ? 


—I mean the tall man with the gray moustache 
and rather melancholy eyes—that is Lord John 
Manners, the First Commissioner of Works. He 
does not hold—he probably never will hold—a 
rominent position in the ministry, but one 
ooks at him with interest as the original Lord 
Henry Sidney of Mr Disraeli’s novel—the man 
who was in favour of the restoration of May- 
poles, who preferred the word ‘ peasantry’ to 
‘labourers ;’ and who was at one time the hope 
of the Young England party in politics. He has 
not rivalled the aes of Pitt ; but his old friend, 
who has himself risen to the top of the tree, clings 
to him with a kindliness which deserves to be 
remembered, and therefore he sits on the Treasury 
Bench now. 

There is no mistaking the man who comes next ; 
who looks round with keen gray eyes, taking in at 
a glance the whole assemblage, and who passes on 
quickly to the House. There is no mistaking the 
noble thoughtful face, in which care has ploughed 
more furrows than time. Men fall back respect- 
fully, and not a few uncover, as Mr Gladstone 

asses them. This is not the place in which to 

indulge in political discussions. You and I may 
be of very opposite creeds, my friend ; but at least 
we can both do honour to the man whose earnest- 
ness no one has questioned, and whose strange 
political career is almost without a parallel. He is 
gone almost before we saw him; and while you 
were watching him, you missed another notable 
man, whose praises are sung by Liberals and 
Conservatives alike—our Foreign Minister, Lord 
Stanley. 

Mr Lowe, conspicuous from his pink face and 
snow-white hair, is the next to pass; and then we 
have the Prime Minister himself. He walks with 
a tripping step, with downcast eyes and ——e 
arms, taking no heed of the salutations by whi 
he is received. Look well at him, reader, and 
think of the time when, poor and obscure, he 
entered upon that wonderful career which has 
placed him at last on the steps of the throne, and 
made him the virtual ruler of the British empire. 
A strange halo of romance surrounds the man. 
When you look at him, you cannot but call to 
mind Vivian Grey; you think of his early 
difficulties, of his struggles, his temptations, his 
ultimate triumph; and thinking of these, good 
Radical though you may be, you feel a stro 
personal sympathy for the man who has suffere 
and achieved so much. 

After this, you will hardly care to inspect the 
minor celebrities who are yet to come. There 
are plenty of them—men who are worth seeing, 
and whose careers are worth studying, but the 
stranger’s curiosity is generally satisfied when he 
has feasted his eyes upon the great trio of the 
House—Bright, Gladstone, and Disraeli. Sta 
one moment, however, and regard that = . 
ingly well-dressed gentleman, who draws the 
exquisitely fitting glove from his hand in order to 
grasp that of a friend. There is nothing apparently 
very terrible about him. A lord’s younger son, 
you suppose ? mens That is the O’Donoghue, 
whom Tipperary worships, and whose claims to the 
throne of Ireland have more than once been openly 
advocated. There could scarcely be a greater con- 
trast than there is between his appearance and his 


28 friend. Hardy, Lay Cardwell, Forster, Corry, | fame ; and I remember well how the House stared 
D- Stansfeld—ali pass in quick succession. Here|in wonder when this elegantly dressed young 
e, comes one whom you ought not to leave unnoticed | gentleman made his appearance to take the oaths, 
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instead of the wild red-headed rebel whom they 
had been led to expect. 

The lobby is the scene of bustle all the evening. 
Gentlemen are continually arriving and sending 
their ecards in to members, who come out, for the 
most part, rather unwillingly to meet them. 
Friends, constituents, supplicants, secret advisers 
—all manner of persons are’ gathered in the place. 
Here, too, are hatched those wonderful rumours 
which, in times of political excitement, are spread 
so recklessly oak by means of the press. It is 
here we learn—most probably from an Irish mem- 
ber—that ‘there’s a split in the cabinet ;’ or that 
‘Lowe is going dead against his party ;’ or that 
Spofforth has got his circulars all ready, in case a 
general election must come. The loungers of the 
lobby know a great deal more of the secrets of the 
two great political parties than the chiefs of those 
parties do themselves ; and the ‘London corre- 
spondent’ who chooses to spend a portion of his 
time here daily, never fails to carry away with him 
a budget of startling news for the delectation of his 
provincial readers. But, upon the whole, we have 
no reason to be ashamed of our lobby. When we 
remember how absolutely the House of Commons 
holds the reins of power in this country, we have 
good cause for congratulation that the ante-chamber 
of the House presents none of those humiliating 
scenes which are to be witnessed in some other 
lobbies. You may stand here all the evening, and 
yet see nothing that would offend you; none of 
those open attempts at cajolery and intimidation, 
which are not unknown elsewhere ; none of those 
painful exposures of the private weaknesses of 
members, which do so much to lower one’s respect 
for the assembly in which they sit. But see! the 
debate is at an end. It was interesting, but short ; 
members are streaming out to the dinner-table, the 
House is up, the electric bells are tingling all over 


the huge palace, and now the door-keeper cries 
aloud: ‘Who goes home?’ You and I do, at 
anyrate. 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—MORE CRUMBS OF COMFORT. 


On his return to the vicarage, Maurice found the 
curate with a newspaper before him, which was a 
very unusual circumstance. Milton was one of 
those who, while earnestly doing their duty in 
their own sphere of action, care but little how the 
great world spins round them—at all events, he had 
not that confidence in the writer of a leading 
article, which is such a charming feature in the 
character of lay country-folks ; I say ‘lay,’ because 
Iam afraid the clergy rather mistrust the press, and 
consider its teaching a little too much like preach- 
ing—an infringement upon their particular pre- 
rogative. At all events, the Rev. Charles Milton 
had very little reverential feeling for the omniscient 
‘We, and when irritated, was accustomed to desig- 
nate him (with his finger upon his double-leaded 
remarks) as ‘ This fellow,’ 

‘ Why, Milton, this is quite a reformation, to see 
ou at the feet of that Gamaliel! I hope you are 
earning to reconsider your views upon the ques- 

tion of church-rates. That was a very good leader, 
it struck me.’ 

‘I am doing nothing of the kind,’ growled the 

curate ; ‘ and it struck me as rubbish. I am look- 


ing into the only part of a newspaper that is always 
well worth reading.’ 

‘The preferments and appointments, eh?’ re- 
turned Maurice slily. 

‘No, sir; the advertisements. I have found a 
curacy, which I think will suit me; if I only 
possess the requisite qualifications. I am rather 
doubtful about being able to intone.’ 

‘Catch a bumble-bee, and put him between two 
window-panes,’ said Maurice, didactically ; ‘then 
listen with attention.’ 

‘It is a district church in a manufacturing town, 
and there are ten thousand souls to be cared for. 
I want work ; and besides, I must go somewhere 
for the most material reasons—bread and cheese, 
for instance.’ 

‘ Just so, said Maurice: ‘no cure, no pay. But 
don’t you be in a hurry about that advertisement, 
Milton.’ 

‘Why not? I should not like to lose the chance 
it’seems to offer ; it would just suit me, I believe, 
and I thought of answering the advertisement at 
once,’ 

‘Well, asa icular favour, my dear fellow, do 
not do so till I return from town. I have a very 
especial reason for that request.’ 

The curate looked up, astonished. 

‘ The fact is,’ continued Maurice (‘ although the 
matter is not quite certain, else you should know 
it), I have something in my eye for you myself.’ 

‘In your eye?’ said the curate comically. 

‘Don’t be vulgar, Milton. You should have 
more respect for your cloth.’ 

‘My cloth! You wolf in sheep’s clothing, what 
do you mean by talking of cloth? You are not 
going to offer me the post of your private chaplain, 
are you?’ 

Gaiety is contagious. Maurice, in his inex- 
plicable state of high spirits, had infected the 
curate ; and they had a hearty laugh together. 

‘You will say I am the very mother of mystery, 
Charley ; for last night, I told you I could not 
reveal my own affairs, and to-day I have appointed 
myself the keeper of yours. But so it is. I do 
believe that I see the faint streaks of good-fortune 
in your eastern sky’ 

‘Oh, I say,’ interrupted the curate. ‘Remember 
I’m not a poet.’ 

‘No, but you have heard some songs in spite of 
yourself, I suppose. There’s a good Time coming, 
Boys, for one. Well, there’s a good time comin 
for you. Yes, there is—Don’t contradict me, for 
won't stand it. I rise upon the wind of prophecy ; 
I utter my dark saying: you shall have a living, 
Charles Milton, before you die.’ 

‘ That the circumstances will occur in that order, 
Maurice, if they occur at all, I have no doubt.’ 

‘Yes, and they will occur; that is, I do believe 
it. Only have a little patience, and faith in your 
friend.’ 

‘I daresay you have some kind plan, Maurice,’ 
said the curate gravely, ‘though I cannot imagine 
what it is. Whether it comes to anything or not, I 
thank you for it—more, indeed, for the thought 
than for the thing itself, even were it accomplished. 
Such prosperity as you hint at, would come too late. 
However, this is mere dreaming.—When do you 
return to Blondel? I cannot tell you what a boon 

our presence is just now. It is only within these 
ast few weeks that I have known true loneliness ; 
and although you don’t give me much of your 
company in the day, when you are beneath my 
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roof, I feel myself less forlorn. When I get away 
from here, perhaps it will be different.’ 

‘Poor old fellow!’ said Maurice. The words 
were simple, but the feeling deep, and the curate 
knew it; he held out his hand with averted face. 
‘T have endeavoured to give him a crumb of com- 
fort,’ soliloquised Glyn mournfully, ‘ and see, it has 
almost choked him! Here am I absolutely burst- 
ing with good news, which, because it has not been 
quite confirmed, I dare not communicate to those 
whom it most affects. It would be terrible if I 
sent the funds up by intelligence which was after 
all a canard, and I have already perhaps said too 
much, in case it is so. I was not born for secrets 
—stratagems. Yet, I don’t know: there was 
that Mr Martin—né Jones— and his trip by the 
Afrodeight, as Mrs Matthews called it. Shall 
I ever forget him?’ And the mercurial young 
fellow could not repress a chuckle. 

The yellow fly which carried all Blondel folks, 
who could afford to hire it, to and fro between the 
village and the railway-station, here put in an 
appearance at the little gate at the bottom of the 
lawn. It was not unusual, small as was the con- 
veyance, for thrifty folks to charter it together. 

‘Well, it is time for me to be off, Charley. 
Good-bye, old fellow, 

‘Stay ; I will see the last of you ; I will ride with 
you as far as the railway-station.’ 

‘I am sorry to say I must deny myself the 
leasure of your company,’ returned Maurice 
aughing; ‘for I have got a fellow-passenger 

already.’ 
Who in the world are you carrying off with 
you? No young lamb from my fold, I hope, sir?’ 

‘Well, no; not exactly. He is folded in lamb’s 
wool, however, pretty completely. It is a poor 
man with the rheumatism—Watson the carpenter 
—who asked me to give him a lift.’ 

They were upon the lawn by this time, and 
could perceive the invalid, albeit half-smothered in 
wraps ; he was reclining in the furthest corner of 
the fly, and by no means courting observation. 

‘Hollo! Mr Watson, are you for London?’ said 
the curate in that cheery voice which always 

returned to him at the sight of a well-behaved 
parishioner. ‘It must be pressing business that 
takes you out in this sharp weather.’ 

‘Ees, sir ; I believes it is, was the cautious reply. 

‘You believe it is. What! don’t you know’your 
own business, Mr Watson? That’s not like a 
Blondel man. Here the curate touched a chord. 
If there was a locality on the earth’s surface the 
inhabitants of which believed themselves to be 
more unfailingly sagacious than other people, it 
was Blondel Parva. 

‘Well, it ain’t none 
answered the invalid with indignation. 
agoing up to Lunnon’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Mr Watson,’ interrupted 
Maurice hastily. ‘I promised your wife to take 
the greatest care of you; and here you are, with 
your asthma and rheumatics, talking in an east 
wind. Besides, we’ve not a moment to lose— 
Good-bye, Milton: and remember your promise, 
not to write about that business until I come 
back,’ 

Off started the yellow fly at a canter which 
lasted for nearly fifteen yards, and with a jerk 
that made Maurice’s companion wince with pain. 

‘I hope we ain’t agoing through all this for 
nothin’, ejaculated he with a groan, but not 


‘I’m 


of my business, sir,’ | 


querulously either. Although the business on 
which he was bent was not his own, the honest 
carpenter had his heart in it. 

‘I hope so, indeed, Mr Watson. We are playin 
for a great stake, but you have deserved a 
whether we win or lose. We may say with the 
great admiral, “ A peerage or Westminster Abbey.”’ 

Mr Watson, in addition to having his head 
swathed in flannels, was a little deaf, and totally 
unacquainted with the biography of Nelson. 

‘You may stay where you like, sir, of course ; 
but none of your Great Admirals for me. I puts 
up at the Runnin’ ’Orse in Oburn, which I’ve done 
for forty year and more, and don’t mean to change. 
Moreover, though I’m quite at your service in the 
business-way, as for going to Westminster Abbey 
for pleasure, what with them cold monuments and 
the draughts it have (let alone their charges, which 
is disgraceful), you don’t catch me there with my 
rheumatics, if I knows it, 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE TRUTH, BUT NOT THE 
WHOLE TRUTH. 


It was a strange freak for Fortune to play 
Maurice Glyn, who, as the curate truly said, had 
never experienced any real bother (and scarcely 
even its diminutive, botheration) in all his life, 
but he was now overwhelmed with cares, and had 
business enough on his hands to satisfy a firm of 
attorneys. 

In the first place, he had to perform the part of 
chief and only mourner at the funeral of Robert 
Irby ; a natural and Christian act, as it may seem, 
and indeed was—but still there are some folks 
sv Scotch and Irish) who like funerals, 
and others who loathe them ; and Maurice was of 
the latter class. There may not be many of us 
who actually rejoice, as the cynical philosopher 
insists, in the misfortunes of our friends, but there 
are a great number of folks to whom ghastliness 
of all sorts is a show and a treat; and among 
whom physical sufferings, sickness and death, are 
without doubt favourite topics of conversation. 
There is something of the ghoul in almost all 
vulgar and unimaginative natures; while, on the 
other hand, there are sensitive organisations (b 
no means intellectually weak ones) which shrink 
with morbid horror from all such things, almost 
from all such talk. If help be needed, where 
a tunnel has fallen in, and men are digging with 
frenzied haste for fellow-creatures that are 
buried alive, they will be there, and dig also; 
if their tending can soothe the sick, they will 
be found by his bedside; if duty demands their 
standing by the grave-mouth, they will not shirk 
it ; but they will avoid all such scenes, if there is 
no such call upon them, with the most studious 
care. They are grievous and painful to them, to an 
extent undreamed of by more hardy natures, and 
especially by the ghouls, although these often take 
credit to themselves for a self-sacrifice, which is 
in truth almost a pleasure. Therefore, although it 
may seem a little thing to many (nothing, for 
instance, in comparison with the self-denial 
involved in his parting with his Aunt Rachel’s 
five thousand pounds—to him a much less dis- 
agreeable affair), that was to Maurice a most 
dismal day when he sat solitary in the mourning- 
coach that followed poor Irby’s remains to Kensal 
Green. The nodding plumes (for he let the 
undertaker work his hideous will), the scarfs, the 
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simulated gravity of the red-nosed professionals 
(all so charming to Mrs Gresham, and doing such 
credit to everybody’s feelings, as well as to her 
little establishment, in the eyes of the neigh- 
bours), were to him repulsive, grim, abhorrent. 
Upon the whole, that little ‘cruise upon wheels’ to 
the cemetery and back—quite a pleasure-trip to 
some of us, and really nothing to anybody of reason- 
able common-sense—to our poor unheroic Maurice 
(who dealt in his books, too, with such matters in 
a particularly picturesque and graphic style), the 
most disagreeable and oppressive business of all 
that he had to do; and, as we have said, he had a 
great deal to do. 

Long days and weeks of work—and that worst 
kind of work which no diligence nor toil of our 
own can hasten—lay before him. The insurance 
companies had to satisfy themselves by sufficient 
investigation, although conducted with caution 
and privacy, that the widow’s estate had shrunk 
to the dimensions represented to them. Then 
Madam’s five thousand pounds was not realised 
in twenty-four hours—nor, to do him justice, with- 
out the strongest remonstrance on the part of her 
late adviser, Mr Crozley, transferred to Maurice’s 
control. Then his own money, with hers, had to 
be made over to the companies, in exchange for a 
deed of quittance. If there be any who fancy that 
all these things were done within reasonable time, 
they must be fortunate folks, for they can have 
had little to do with law or lawyers. And yet, 
strange to say, none of these important matters 
were the chief cause of Mr Maurice Glyn’s being 
in town, or occupied the largest share of his 
attention. Certainly, none of them—not the Kensal 
Green expedition (although some may consider 
that was not altogether without cause for con- 
gratulation), nor his getting hold of Madam’s 
money (which would have pleased others), nor that 
unselfish parting with his own, gave him the 
pleasure which he derived from this at present 
unrevealed source. No doubt the reader shared 
the surprise of Miss Kate and the curate at Mr 
Glyn’s good spirits when he last left Blondel 
Parva upon an apparently lugubrious errand ; 
and especially he desires to have it explained 
why Maurice took the village carpenter for his 
companion on the journey. The mean, or the 
volatile, may have imagined that it was to 
cheapen the — of the aforesaid interment, 
but we have already, by our description of the 
same, swept away that base (and baseless) 
hypothesis. 

o explain this matter—the most important of 
all we have yet had to deal with—it will be neces- 
sary to go back to the morning at the gate-keeper’s 
cottage when Joseph Grange proposed to take that 
‘constitutional’ in company with Mr Maurice 
Glyn, and took it. 

‘Sir,’ said the blind man, as soon as they were 
fairly on their way, ‘I daresay you think it strange 
that I should have thus inflicted my company upon 
you; but I have a very pressing reason for it. I 
could have told you what I have to tell, have 
shewn you what I hope to shew you to-day, as 
easily a month ago as now ; but I had no authority 
to do so until you brought it with you, and gave it 
me not ten minutes since.’ 

‘I gave you authority? What about? You are 
dreaming!’ And Maurice regarded his sightless 
and unaccustomed companion with something 
like alarm. To confess the truth, this exordium 


confirmed his suspicions —_——s the 
keeper's aberration of mind, and he did not Se 
the situation at all. 

‘Yes,’ resumed the blind man quietly ; ‘when 

ou mentioned the word “summer-house,” then I 

ew that it was my dead master’s will that you 
should know his secret. It was the sign 
upon between us when I parted from him last.’ 

‘But if he was sane—which, indeed, I did not 
give him credit for—when he spoke that word, 
urged Maurice, ‘why did he not tell me this 
secret, if, indeed, there be such? Why should I 
have it from you at second-hand ?’ 

Over the blind man’s face there stole a very 
curious look; his eyelids twinkled; his li 
formed a crooked smile ; the stick with which . 
incessantly tapped the ground struck quicker and 
quicker, as was his custom when much excited. 

‘Well, perhaps he was too weak, Mr Glyn; 
maybe, he had no breath to spare.’ 

‘He was certainly very weak,’ mused Maurice, 
‘at that time; but he had many other previous 
opportunities.’ 

‘Yes; but it was only towards the very last— 
when he felt fully convinced, sir, by your care and 
kindness of him, that you were of the right sort, 
and would be careful and kind towards Miss Kate 
also—that you were, in short, a fit husband for his 
darling—that he wished to repose this confidence 
in you. “Joseph,” said he to me, “if I find this 
gentleman is worthy of my Kate, I will tell him 
my secret; but if not, do you wait until she 
marries a better man, and then tell him. In case 
_ - ge be people in the room” (he meant 
the police, sir), “or anything to prevent my speak- 
ing oa to Mr Glyn, Theil juot tell him to visit 


you, and ask about the ‘summer-house ;’ then you 


will know what to do.” And that was why I was 
so anxious, sir, to hear the very words my old 
master used concerning me. I was to 
hear them, sir ; I am glad to think,’ exclaimed the 
blind man vehemently, ‘that the time has come at 
last when the wicked and the prosperous shall be 
stricken. Richard Anstey, you would have car- 
ried off my only child, and left me forlorn and 
desolate ; but the hour is at hand, when blind 
though I be, I shall see your downfall! He per- 
secuted her, sir—I knew it, although she never 
told me—he sought her ruin, Mr Glyn, my inno- 
cent child’s, the only prop and stay of her blind 
father ; and now, thank aout God is about to 
visit him for these things !’ 

The storm and passion in the sightless face were 
terrible to witness: he looked, in his venerable 
ire, like the bard of old who anathematised the 
‘ruthless king.’ 

‘He has a heart of stone,’ continued the old 
man, ‘but poverty shall wear it away like the 
dripping of water; he has tasted of wealth, and 
penury will be doubly bitter to him; he was 
merciless to even his own flesh and blood, and 
why should we shew him mercy ?’ 

‘Tt never entered into my mind to shew him 
any, Mr Grange,’ replied Maurice grimly. ‘Don’t 
distress yourself on that account ; but if you could 
shew me the way even to get justice on him, it 
would be a step in the right direction, and more to 
the purpose than invective.’ 

‘We will have justice, Mr Glyn, ay, and more 
than justice ; that I promise you. By fraud has 
he wronged the fatherless, and—and—yes, sir, we 
will exact punishment to the uttermost.—No, Mr 
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Glyn, not through the t gates’—for they had 
by this time reached the chief entrance of the manor, 
and the blind man’s quick ear had recognised it as 
his companion’s sleeve brushed the bars in passing 
—‘we must go the back-way into the wall-garden ; 
it is there where the old summer-house stands.’ 

There were some men at garden-work in the 
employment of Madam’s new tenant, but they took 
no notice of Maurice and his companion, both of 
whom they knew by sight, so that the visitors met 
with no obstruction. They knew not that Madam 
(as has been seen) was watching them from the 
housekeeper’s room, and she, on her part, little 
guessed on what errand they came—momentous to 
herself perhaps above everybody. 

The summer-house, once the bower dedicated 
to Kate’s youthful studies, was in a most dilapi- 
dated state, although the immediate propinquity 
of the well-warmed green-house into which it 
opened had tolerably preserved it from damp 
and mildew. The once gay paper hung in faded 
strips from the wall; the rickety table stood 
with its drawer half shut = the wood had 
warped, and it would neither close nor open), like 
a dog with its tongue out ; the cane-bottoms of the 
chairs had given way, certainly not from the 
weight of recent occupants; and the one-armed 
chair had burst (from sheer ennut), and shewed its 
horsehair stuffing. 

‘There is a square place over the inner door, is 
there not ?’ said the blind man. 

‘Yes ; it looks like a closed ventilator.’ 

‘It is not that,’ replied the other. — it. 
You will find a ladder in the green-house—the one 
they use for the grapes.’ 

Maurice did as he was bid, climbed up to the 
lace pointed out to him, and, not without much 
ifficulty, and at the sacrifice of the blade of his 

penknife, picked out the square piece of wood. In 
the hollow thus revealed lay a little box. 

‘There is a box here. Is that what you are in 
search of, Mr Grange ?’ 

‘Ay.’ The old man’s voice trembled excessively. 
Is it heavy ?’ 

‘It has something inside it, but not money cer- 
tainly ;’ for the face of the blind man wore a look 
unmistakably avaricious. Though without eyes, 
Joseph Grange’s countenance was very eloquent ; 
it had its good expressions, which were habitual to 
it, but it had occasionally its bad ones, and those 
were chiefly cunning and ‘ 

‘If it is not money, it is money’s worth, A 
parchment, is it not ?’ 

‘Yes, a parchment ; it looks like a will.’ 

‘Hush! Put it in your breast-pocket,’ answered 
the old man hurriedly, and with much agitation ; 
‘button it close. I will tell you what you have there 
as we go home. Take me home at once; I am not 
well. at a risk it was in m r master to trust 
to one old man’s life! IfI ied—but there, my 
very ~. would have come back to tell you of 
what lay yonder !—Are we out o’ gates? For my 
brain goes round, and I have lost my reckoning. 
Are we quite alone now ?’ 

‘Yes, quite alone, and on the open road.’ 

‘Good.—Did you ever hear how that Sir Nicholas 
Anstey—uncle to this Richard—once made a will 
whereby he bequeathed everything—except the 
great provision he made for his natural children— 
to his god-daughter, Miss Kate Irby, save five 
hundred pounds to his nephew ?’ 

‘I have heard that, but it was also said that, 


upon a quarrel with the late Mr Robert Irby, he 
tore up the will in pieces before his face.’ 

‘Ay, but he did not; there lies the will in your 
breast-pocket. It is true, Sir Nicholas executed 
another deed, reversing the disposition of his pro- 
perty, making his nephew heir, and eqennthieniiie 

atie the five hundred pounds. But Sir Richard, 
the fool—my master saw him do it—burned that 
second will with his own hands, and thereby 
(thinking, doubtless, to get all) disinherited him- 
self. Shall we not have justice now? Shall we 
shew him mercy—the man that sought to ruin the 
poor blind man’s daughter? You promised me 
that you would shew him none. Remember your 
promise.’ 

‘This is a most strange story,’ said Maurice 
thoughtfully ; ‘and if it be true, the tables will 
indeed be turned upon this cowardly knave. 


Whom the gods wish to ruin, ’tis said they first — 


make mad ; and unless Sir Richard was mad, I can 
scarce conceive his running so great a risk for so 
small a profit. One would have thought that he, 
at least, had satisfied himself with his own eyes 
that the previous will was really destroyed.’ 

‘The most cunning folk overreach themselves 
sometimes,’ observed the blind man coolly ; but 

in there stole over his face that curious look 
which Maurice noticed upon it when he had asked 
why — had not communicated the secret to him 
at first hand: his eyelids twinkled, and although 
he strove to keep an unmoved face, his stick 
struck quicker on the ground its ceaseless tattoo. 

‘Do you know who are the witnesses to this 
will, Mr Grange ?” 

‘Yes, I do: the present vicar, who, however, has 
lost his wits ; and William Watson, the carpenter. 
It was the last time Sir Nicholas was at the manor, 
when in high good-humour with the squire, and 
delighted with Miss Katie, he made this rill.’ The 
vicar was dining there that day, and Watson was 
doing some odd job about the house, and that was 
how they two came to sign their names to it. When 
it was done, Sir Nicholas gave the document, in 
their presence, over to the squire’s keeping, as if to 
shew that he had no intention of ever changing his 
mind, which, nevertheless, as we well know, he did. 
And the squire, as you have seen, placed it in the 
summer-house, out of harm’s way. That is the 
whole story.’ 

‘It will need proof, mused Maurice. ‘ When I 
have read the will, I will see Watson, and take 
him up to town with me to-night if possible ; 
when the affair shall be placed at once in proper 
hands. In the meantime, Mr re I know I 
can trust implicitly to your secrecy. e must run 
down this villain without giving tongue.’ 

‘And you will shew him no mercy, sir 
—remember that.’ 

‘He shall have justice,’ returned Maurice ; ‘ the 
worst of men have a right to that—but no more. 
And now, for the present, I must leave you ; for I 
am impatient to look into this, and I know you 
can find your way home alone ; that is, if you feel 
quite recovered.’ 

‘ Ay ; better than I ever felt in my life. The 
cordial was very strong, and took my breath away, 
just at first ; but now it is well down, I am as a 
giant refreshed—Yes, chuckled the blind man, 
after they parted, and when he had assured himself 
that Maurice was out of hearing ; ‘I will be secret, 
never fear. The squire was wise indeed to trust 
the matter to me—“ Justice,” forsooth, and 
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“ Right” are words that with Richard Anstey have 
no meaning. Who gives fresh milk to a wolf ?— 
No, Mr Glyn; you are too mealy-mouthed to be 
trusted with all I know. If you guessed that the 
squire, in anticipation of that very change in Sir 
Nicholas which did take place, had had a copy of 
this very will made, and gave it up at his cousin’s 
angry demand, to be destroyed (“torn to pieces 
before his face”—yes, that was it), instead of the 
original, perhaps you would have scruples—qualms. 
What ! scruples in taking what the law awards from 
one who breaks the law, who neglects the wishes 
of the dead, and burns their wills! Sceruples— 
qualms, in favour of the wretch who would have 
compassed my Mary’s ruin! No, no, Mr Glyn; as 

ou say, I can be trusted to be secret: you have 
all you shall ever hear from me,’ 


THE NEW FOREST. 


Tue New Forest in Hampshire was first formed by 
our great Norman Conqueror, and was used by him 
and subsequent kings as a happy hunting-ground. 
Extending for miles and miles in all directions, 
the New Forest then swarmed with game ; wolves 
and wild boars, red and fallow deer, eagles, hawks, 
foxes and badgers, were thickly spread over the 
country. The untimely death of William Rufus 
seemed for a time to render this resort not so 
ular as a regal hunting-ground as it had been 
efore. Still, the Forest, as a forest, remains unto 
the present day, and is undoubtedly the most 
lovely forest in England. 

The ideas entertained by some people relative 
to this locality are amusing. 

‘You will be disappointed,’ said one informant, 
‘if you expect to see any trees in the New Forest : 
it is now nothing but barren heath’ 

‘There is scarcely a living thing in the Forest 
now,’ said another: ‘it is quite a desert.’ 

It was a fine evening, last Easter time, when we 
were deposited at the Lyndhurst Road Station ; 
a cold east wind was blowing, but there was 
a freshness in the air, a scent of pinewoods and 
heath, and a feeling in it which at once guaran- 
teed that it was not only not ‘second-hand,’ but 
possessed plenty of ozone and health-giving pro- 
perties. After the departure of the train, there 
was a quietness which spoke of a thoroughl 
rural locality, the murmur of the wind throu 
the trees being the only sound audible. It 
became too dark for us to see much of the details 
of the two and a half miles of road between the 
station and the village of Lyndhurst; we saw 
enough, however, to prove that there were trees, 
also winding streams, and open heath, each of 
which we knew would yield us amusement on the 
morrow. 

Our first walk was from Lyndhurst along the 
road towards Brockenhurst, a village distant about 
three and a half miles from the former. Having 
—_ the enclosed portions of ground, the road 

ed us through the Forest proper. Diverging from 
the road, we struck into a bypath, and steered, 
by direction, towards our proposed destination. 

We had scarcely entered the Forest, before we 
stopped to gaze around. On our right was an 
enclosure of young oaks, bordered by a triple row 
of tall dark firs. A bank and paling marked this 
enclosure, and the bank was one mass of primroses. 
In front were numbers of the finest beech-trees 
that we had ever seen in England. Tall and 


straight, some of them shot up fully forty feet 
before a branch diverged from the main stem. 
Many of these measured thirteen feet and upwards 
in circumference. Others, again, were stouter, and 
threw out giant branches from within a few feet 
of the ground. These branches were as large as 
ordinary trees. Here and there, a magnificent 
oak spread its twisted branches near those of 
the beeches, and gave to the scenery a pleasing 
diversity. 

Singular eccentricities were every now and then 
visible. Here was a beech-tree in contact with an 
oak; the beech had one of its branches right 
through a branch of the oak, the latter having 
apparently grown round the former during many 
years of contact. A holly-tree, of large size, had 
acted in a similar way, and had forced a thin hard 
branch through the bark of an oak. Talking-trees 
are no novelty in the Forest. When admiring the 
towering height of some beeches before us, we 
were startled by a most human-like and complain- 
ing groan over our heads. Gazing upwards, we 
saw nothing but a hundred branches spreading in 
all directions ; but as we looked, the groan was 
repeated, and we saw it was produced by an 
immense branch slightly split at its lower part, 
which, as it gently waved in the wind, caused the 
sound we had heard. 

In that part of the Forest which is not enclosed, 
there is but little underwood; what there is con- 
sists of holly of various sizes, and black-thorn ; the 
latter is covered with lichen and moss, and adds to 
the beauty of the scene. Our dog had been occu- 
pied in hunting before us, and had already turned 
out from the masses of blackberry-bushes and 
dried ferns several rabbits; whilst the_ distant 
crowing of some cock-pheasants proved that the 
information we had received relative to there being 
no living creatures in the Forest was as untrue 
as that there were no trees. For upwards of 
a mile we walked over fine turf or dead leaves, 
and on all sides were magnificent beeches and 
oaks. The great beauty of the scene was enhanced 
by its untrodden appearance. Here were no 
remnants of picnics or of departed visitors, no 
sprinkling of sandwich-paper, orange-peel, beer- 
bottles, or other abominations which are usuall 
visible in popular resorts. As we walked on, an 
with the eye of an expert, peeped amongst the 
tangled ivy which clung to the trees, or amid the 
branches of the thorns, we saw birds’ nests of this 
year by the dozen. The birds, singular to say, 
were more wild and wary than are those whose 
nests are nearer crowded localities; and though, 
from curiosity, we felt and found the eggs warm, 
yet on only two or three occasions did we surprise 
the birds in their nests; they had usually flown 
on our first and distant appearance. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the sound 
of a human voice, and we feared that ‘tourists’ 
were near. Our alarm, however, was needless, 
for in a few minutes we saw a group of New 
Foresters busily engaged in  squirrel-hunting. 
This, as practised by the Foresters, is by no 
means bad sport. The weapon used is termed a 
‘bolt,’ and is made in the following manner: An 
oak or holly stick is cut about two and a half feet 
long, and about as thick as a finger. A piece of 
stout paper is then rolled up in the form of an 
inverted cone, and the end of the stick is placed in 
the centre of this cone; a ladle of melted lead is 
then poured into the paper, and this lead adheres to 
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Other kinds of bolts are made by hammering on 
balls of wood to the sticks, a hole having been 
bored through the ball for the insertion of the 
stick. The object of these implements is first to use 
them for throwing to considerable distances, and, 
from their excess of weight at one end, to prevent 
them from lodging in the trees at which they are 
thrown. 

On approaching the Foresters, we soon saw the 
effect of these bolts. Three squirrels had been 
sighted on the topmost branches of a beech: the 
men surrounded the tree, so as to keep the squirrels 
in sight ; for this little creature is cunning as a 
fox, and will dodge a person round a branch, or 
lie concealed in a fork, until he walks round the 
tree, when the squirrel slowly moves round, so 
as to keep itself concealed. When, however, two 
or three people are round a tree, it is not easy for 
the animal to entirely hide itself. 

The men having taken up their position, one of 
the number threw his bolt up at the squirrel. 
Having previously found that we could scarcely do 
more than cast a stone into the summit of these 
beeches, we realised the efficiency of a bolt when 
we saw it cut off half-a-dozen twigs in its flight, 
rise some fifty or sixty feet above the topmost 
branches, and fall, without resting, through the 
branches of a neighbouring tree. The Forester 
kept watch on his bolt, and soon picked it up, each 
thrower watching his own bolt. 

The accuracy of the shots was such as to cause 
the bolt in scarcely any case to pass more than a 
few feet from the squirrel, and at last a lucky shot 
cut off the branch to which the creature was cling- 
ing, and it fell to the ground. The distance was 
not less than sixty feet, yet the squirrel was not 
hurt by the fall, its bushy tail acting like a para- 
chute ; whilst the animal spreads itself out as soon 
as it finds itself falling, and drops as lightly as a 
leaf on the ground. Had not an active terrier been 
with the hunters, the squirrel would have escaped 
up @ tree. 

Christmas-day is the great squirrel-hunting day 
of the Foresters ; and one man assured me that he 
and four companions, with bolts alone, bagged a 
sackful of squirrels last Christmas twelvemonth. 

The squirrel’s natural residence is a tree ; here 
he is quite at home. From the powerful hand-like 
nature of his fore-feet, he can grasp or cling to a 
branch with the greatest ease, and can run from 


They are built like birds’ nests, and placed high 
up, or in the forks of trees. The winter nest is 
built of moss principally ; the summer cage of twigs 
and leaves. 

During the winter, the squirrel sleeps a great 
deal. He usually has a store of beech-nuts near 
his cage, on which he feeds in winter; but as the 
spring advances, he finds ample food in the young 
shoots of trees. ; 

Among the many prejudices of Englishmen, that 
regarding food is probably the most unreasonable. 
Some creatures which are regular scavengers we 
eat without a thought ; others, the most dainty of 
feeders, we regard with doubt if served up as a 
dish : thus, the pig and the duck are eaten without 
a grimace ; whereas a fricassée of mice would be 
considered an abomination. 

Of all creatures—and we have had a large 
experience, having feasted on elephant, hippo- 
potami, buffalo, eland, alligator, and guana—there 
is no more delicate or delicious creature than a 
squirrel ; it is sweet, delicate, and full of flavour. 
It is the most dainty of feeders ; in fact, its natural 
taste is such as to render its food the best prepara- 
tion for the table. Where shall we find a creature, 
besides the squirrel, which feeds only on nuts, 
young buds and shoots, eggs, and delicate bark of 
trees? Yet we have seen sentient beings who, as 
they enjoyed a slice of ham cut from a pig which 
had gorged itself on offal, exclaim: ‘Eat squirrel! 
O horrid !’ 

Leaving our Foresters, we pursued our way, 
following cart-tracks and deer-paths, till we 
reached a clear running stream about two miles 
from Brockenhurst. Here another scene of beauty 
was presented to us. We had reached a locality 
termed the ‘Queen’s Bower,’ and never was bower 
more worthy of a queen. Nature was alone the 
architect and the gardener. A rapid running 
stream wound its tortuous course between banks 
overhung with ivy-covered thorns, oaks, and 
beeches. Grand old oaks and beeches spread their 
branches in all directions near this stream ; while 
beneath them, a closely cropped velvety turf ex- 
tended for some distance. Seued them was an 
undulating heath, which was bounded by fir-groves, 
distant some two miles, and by portions of Forest 
in which the giant beech again prevailed. Here, 
again, the ‘no life in the Forest’ was belied. On 
some sandy patches which indicated rabbit-warrens, 
we observed a large bird, which, by the aid of our 
glasses, we discovered to be a buzzard, a large 
hawk now rarely seen in England. The creature 


branch to branch at full gallop. We have often | was rabbit-hunting, and had here a very extensive 
seen squirrels run up the smooth stem of a beech- | preserve. Some few of these noble-looking birds 
tree as easily as a fly runs up a pane of glass. Then | of prey still remain in the Forest, and on one occa- 
a squirrel will leap from one tree to another to sur- | sion we saw no less than four of them, wheeling in 
— distances, catching any branch at which it | circles high overhead. 

1as aimed. When hunted, the squirrel runs rapidly | Turning to the westward, we extended our walk 
along the branches, and from tree to tree, keeping 


| towards Burleigh Wood, recognised by some tall 
a careful watch on its pursuers. If, for an instant, | pines, which make a prominent landmark on the 


you take your eye off a squirrel, it notices the fact, | distant hill. As we approached some small streams, 
and at once stops in a well-concealed position ; it | two herons lazily rose from the banks, and sailed 
will then dodge round the branches, and usually | away to a collection of beech-trees, in which they 
escapes. It is almost impossible for one person , and many others had built their nests, Some years 
to keep a squirrel in sight for more than five | back, the traveller in the Forest might see herds of 
minutes, as the creature by dodging escapes from | deer amounting to several hundreds; but suddenly 
view ; and this occurs when the trees are entirely | the edict came forth: ‘Kill and destroy all the 
leafless: when there are leaves on the trees, it is | deer ;’ and forthwith these beautiful creatures were 
hopeless to attempt to discover it. exterminated, at least nearly so, for to exterminate 
The nests of the squirrels are in the Forest termed | deer in a forest containing a hundred square miles 
‘cages.’ There are winter and summer cages. | is not easy. Thus we were not surprised when we 
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found in a retired nook the print on the, sand of 
the hoof of a deer, and further on, those of several 
hinds and fawns. Deer still exist in the Forest, and 
long may they continue to do so, — they are 
outlawed, and hunted in a manner and at seasons 
which can scarcely be termed sportsman-like. 
When walking in the Forest, and particularly 
during a warm sunny day in April, the wanderer 
must watch where and how he treads. As we were 
walking amongst some furze-bushes, we noticed, 
about two paces in front, a male and female viper. 
Having a deadly enmity to all snakes, especially to 
those of a poisonous nature, we at once attacked 
these creatures, killing the male, whilst the female 
esca’ Vipers, in the New Forest, are very 
lentiful, and grow to a t size: the one we 
illed was about two feet four inches long, and 
very thick. They are of sufficiently 
powerful poison to kill a dog with a bite ; whilst a 
man, if bitten, is seriously damaged for a long time. 
The viper may always be distinguished from the 
common snake by its thin neck, and by means of 
the chain of black or dark spots down the back ; and 
when killed, the poisonous fangs will be seen in the 
position of eye-teeth on each side in the upper jaw. 
There is, at the present time, an unsolved 
problem as re; the viper. Report says, that 
when a female viper, with her young, is threatened 
with any danger, she allows them to run down 
her throat, and there find a refuge until the 
danger is over. This statement is made by several 
se nny who assert they have seen it occur. 
door and book naturalists doubt the accuracy 
of this assertion, and assert that it is impossible. 
The evidence in its favour being positive, whilst 
that against it is merely negative, gives to the 
problem a bias in favour of the swallowi We 
took every opportunity of questioning gamekeepers 
and others in the Forest on this point, and each 
person had, he stated, either himself seen the 
jhenomenon more than once, or knew a man who 
seen it. 
On passing through some oak plantations near 
Burleigh Wood, we saw two wood-cocks fly alon 
the ground as though wounded. From the cull 


practice of such birds, we at once concluded that | 


either a nest or young were near; and we shortly 
found a young wood-cock concealed amongst the 
dried fern. The little creature did not a in 
the least alarmed, and allowed itself to be handled, 
neither did it seem overeager to escape, when we 
put it down and allowed it its liberty. There is 
also a doubtful problem connected with the wood- 
cock, namely, as to whether she carries her young 
with her feet, or in any way, when danger threatens 
them. On this point, we could obtain no trust- 
worthy evidence.* 

One of the many charms of the New Forest is its 
variety. During a walk of twenty-five miles, on a 
subsequent day, we passed, first, through a forest 
eer of oak and holly ; we then entered a 

-wood, and travelled half a mile beneath its 
shade, emerging upon an open plain, from which 
we had a lovely and extensive view—Portsdown 
Hill on one side, the Isle of Wight on our left, and 
the Dorset Hills, with the dip at Corfe Castle, 
before us. The air on this plain, passing as it 


* Mr St John, whose Wild Sports have charmed so 
many readers, avers that he has seen a wood-cock in the 
act of carrying a young one from one spot to another, 


the latter being snugly tucked between its parent’s thigh 


and side. 


had over many miles of forest, was inhaled in 
deep breaths, producing on our long-carbonised 
lungs the effect of yp hat e scanned 
distant forest-clad glades, and smiled at their dis- 
tances ; they were eight miles off; but with such 
an air, we cared not for twice eight miles, though 
our feet would have to pace the whole distance 
there and back. 

From the plain we descended into a glade of 
mighty beech-trees, through which we travelled 
some two miles ; then across some heath, and at last 
into Sloton Wood, a strip of forest composed almost 
entirely of yew-trees. Here was an evergreen forest 
in which were trees of many hundred years of age, 
Some of these yews were of great size, and evidently 
of great antiquity. From the western extremity of 
this wood, a lovely view presented itself over the 
west of Hampshire and Dorsetshire. The slot of 
deer were also plentiful ; and as there was sufficient 
cover around to conceal any number of these 

ceful and wary animals, they were probably not 
ar from us. The Forest is well watered, many 
streams running in various directions through it. 
The soil is mostly alluvial, gravel and sand bei 
also common. It seems icularly well ada ted 
for the growth of both and beech trees, whilst 
firs also thrive therein. 

Our visit to the Forest proved how little people 
know very often of localities not merely in their 
own country, but in their immediate neighbour- 
hood ; for not only did we see trees of magnificent 
growth in thousands, but also a certain amount of 

e, which was, however, excessively wary. If 
But 2 little more care were taken in stocking and 
preserving the Forest with game, there would be 
in no part of England a more lovely spot, or a 
more splendid hunting-ground. At present, its 
uses seem limited to growing timber; and during 
a short period of the year, to afford grazing for 
ponies, cattle, and pigs. 

In a wood of beech-trees east of the wood that 
leads from Holmsley to Lyndhurst, we found that 
somewhat rare thing a heronry. We had pre- 
viously seen but two—one at Cobham Park, near 
Rochester, Kent ; and the other at Heron Court, 
near Ringwood, Hampshire. We counted upwards 
of forty nests, all at the very top of the highest 
beech-trees. Every nest had its occupants, none 
of them seeming old or deserted. From some, the 
long necks of herons were protruding ; from others, 
the birds flew as we approached; whilst others 
high above us floated in the air, uttering their 
loud warning cry. Beneath the trees, egg-shells 
in quantities were scattered about, the delicate pale 
blue of the shells rendering them easily visible 
among the " 

The heron has a formidable antagonist in the 
buzzard, which, however, like most birds or beasts 
of prey, would rather select any other bird on 
which to feast ; for even creatures of prey prefer 


winning a dinner easily, to fighting for it. About 
a mile from the heronry, we disturbed several 
black-cock and heath-hens. The black-cock 


were perched in some beech-trees—a somewhat 
novel position, we fancied. They, however, on 
several other occasions were seen by us in trees, 
so that, whether usual or otherwise, it is a fact. 
A great variety of small birds continually flitted 
about, whilst the loud laugh of the woodpecker 
was continually audible. As the evening closed 
in on us, the long hoot and re of the owl 
resounded through the Forest. ut the owl, a 
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good story was told us. A young lady from town 
paid a friend a visit in the Forest, and whilst 
walking in the garden, heard the cry of the owl. 
Startl at the weird sound, she tremblingly 
listened for a repetition ; upon hearing which, she 
rushed to the house, and begged her host to come 
out with help, as some poor woman was being 
murdered, she having twice heard the despairing 
ery of ‘Oh, oh, oh, oh!’ 

Amidst ordinary scenery, or over pavement, a 
five hours’ walk is tiring ; yet in the Forest, over 
turf and amidst lovely scenery, we walked with- 
out fatigue from 9 a.M. until nearly 6 p.m, with 
only ten minutes’ rest near a stream, where we 
munched a crust and drank of the pure water. 


THE MOORLAND MILL 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


‘I wish the mill was paying; it is so very 
pleasant here ;’ and Mrs Watkin stood still on the 
garden-path, and upturned her face to feel the 
breeze which was lightly blowing from the moors. 

‘Both Stephen and I should be happy enough, I 
am sure, if business matters were different,’ sighed 
Caroline, arranging a creeping-plant at the gable 
of the house. 

It was early morning, and aunt and niece were 
in the little garden at the front of the house, 
which gave them a view down the lower valley. 
Things were indeed very pleasant. The sun was 
an | the mists off the heath, from which a most 
grateful perfume was borne upon the air; larks 
were singing gaily overhead, while behind echoed 
the busy rattle of the mill-wheel. 

‘Well, I don’t know, resumed Mrs Watkin, in 
answer to Caroline’s last remark. ‘You can’t be 
here all your life, no matter how nice it is.’ 

‘I don’t say it is not dull sometimes ;’ and now 
Caroline faced about, and surveyed the beautiful 

t. ‘If we had some neighbours in our own 
station nearer than the Watsons, I should be glad, 
for now and then I almost get afraid of the clouds 
being so very white, and the moors so quiet. But 
it is the mill makes Stephen so gloomy. If that 
was successful, both of us would be quite cheerful 
in one another's society.’ 

‘Nonsense! Stephen is well enough, but you 
can’t marry Stephen, nor he can’t marry you. You 
might live here till you were forty, and never have 
a » ote of a husband.’ 

‘It will be a long while yet before I am forty, 
aunt ;’? and’ the speaker drew herself up, and 
smoothed her ringlets. ‘Forty! Why, it wants 
fourteen long years to that ;’ and she laughed as 
she continued: ‘I hope there is somebody waiting 
somewhere forme. It is not so very far away to 
the town, you know,’ she added, with something 
rising in her cheeks just like the beginning of a 
blush, but the aunt did not seem to notice it. 

‘There is nobody here, either, for Stephen to 
pick among,’ went on that lady, shaking her head ; 
‘and I know what men are. When they do make 
fools of themselves, they are worse than women. 
I should not wonder at Stephen, in another year 


.or two, all of a sudden making one of the girls out 


of the cottages his wife.’ 

‘Aunt!’ exclaimed Caroline in much surprise, 
and looking a little offended. 

‘I didn’t say he will do so ; I hope he will have 


more sense. But pretty as the place is, I think it 
was a mistake to come here.’ 

‘So it was ;’ and a sigh followed the words. 

§ White clouds and running water, and that nice 
colour on the bushes,’ pointing to the moorland, 
‘are well enough in their way, but you want to 
live among ew you can visit.’ 

‘I don’t think Stephen bothers his head much in 
the way a suppose,’ said Caroline, who appeared 
to have been most struck by that former passage 
of the conversation. ‘He has something else to 
think of, for it is not his fault that things don’t 
go right. Every morning at six o'clock, he is in 
the mill. I am sure he half works himself to 


death’ Caroline went on at t length i 
eulogy of her brother. She mel almost ue 
eagerly anxious in seeking to impress Aunt 


Watkin with the best possible opinion of him. 

‘I am glad he is industrious, and that makes it 
all the harder to think it is thrown away. Though 
there is this comfort,’ the aunt briskly continued : 
‘a man who has energy will make his way in the 
end, even if he starts badly. But it is your money 
being at stake worrits me, for girls without some 
fortune have a poor chance now a days; and that 
makes me say you must get out of it by some 
means, Carry,’ 

‘We must both of us get out of it; and I want 
you, aunt, to lose no time in urging on Stephen 
that it will be better to make up our minds to the 
sacrifice at once, even if we had to pay the rent 
for all the six years.’ 

‘But that would ruin you both, child 

‘Yes, it would almost.’ 

‘Providence ought to do something for you, 
since it is not your own fault;’ and the aunt 
looked curiously at the niece. 

‘Shall we go in?’ was Caroline’s answer, — 
the inspection, and moving away. They bo 
went into the house. 

By and by, Stephen came back from the mill to 
breakfast. His aunt and his sister both seemed 
determined to talk him into good spirits, had he 
been out of them, which, however, he did not 
seem to be. He might have concluded from the 
gaiety they each put on the first moment of his 
entrance, that they had been doing nothing but 
laugh and joke all the morning. But Stephen 
himself was not so taciturn as usual: he ed 
away nearly as fast as they did. It is to be feared 
there was a little hypocrisy all round; and if 
Stephen did not see through that of the women, 
Caroline seemed to have some suspicion of his. 
She at times scrutinised him very closely. On the 
previous night, they had talked of what objects of 
interest in the neighbourhood aunt must first be 
taken to see, an understanding existing between 
brother and sister that of the day must be 
devoted to entertaining their relative in this way. 
At the conclusion of the meal, the matter was 
reverted to. Mrs Watkin, however, now protested 
that she was as much interested in the works of 
the mill as she could possibly be in inspecti 
caves, or witnessing prospects from points of the 
moorland, and she insisted upon those expeditions 
being at least er for the present. In the 
end, all three left the house together, and went 
across to the mill, the aunt going direct into the 
rooms where the machinery was; for, in reality, 
she felt flattered by the rough deference the work- 
people paid to their employers’ relative and guest. 
Caroline staid with her a little, explaining 
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matters ; but she soon found her way to her usual 
post in the counting-house, desirous of getting on 
with her own duties there, so as to have time to 
attend to her aunt when the latter had gratified her 
present curiosity. Not many minutes passed before 
she sent a peremptory message to her brother, who 
was in another part of the premises; and on 
Stephen’s joining her, a singular scene occurred in 
the little office, which we must record in detail. 

‘It is a temptation of Satan, Stephen. Put it 
from you this moment, for if you dally with it you 
are lost!’ Caroline, as she spoke, pointed to some 
loose papers lying between them on the desk. 

‘I was but trying to understand something Mr 
Dixon said ;’ and Stephen Kenyon shrank abashed 
from his sister rode the door. 

‘Mr Dixon !—Nay, give me those papers ;’ and 
Caroline boldly laid a hand upon Stephen’s, as he 
was dragging the pieces of paper along the desk. 
‘You must make a solemn promise not to think 
of it’ 

‘There is no need for you to talk in this way,’ 
he replied, beginning to shew temper. ‘I wanted 
to see what the pressure of water would be, if—if 
the valves were forgotten.’ 

‘That is not a right feeling, Stephen. My aunt 
—— You must hear me,’ she broke off, following 
him up. ‘My aunt and I watched you go up the 
valley yester-morning, and for anything I know, 
she suspects you! If the valves were forgotten—I 
mean, really forgotten—our character is now at 
stake ;’ and the blue eyes glittered excitedly. ‘Do 

ou not see it? Even if it pleased God now to do 
it Himself, Mr Dixon would believe it was not an 
accident.’ 

‘What did you say of aunt?’ he asked, with a 
surprised and pallid visage. 

‘Listen to me calmly, Stephen;’ and she con- 
tinued to advance upon him in the dusty sunbeam 
falling through the square window. ‘It is Mr 
Dixon again there! He told aunt there was but 
one way of our getting free of the mill. Do not 
think of him one minute; he must be our evil 
genius, I am sure.’ 

‘But aunt ?’ 

‘I wondered why you went up the valley, and I 
asked aunt to come with me ; and I saw you go to 
the dam-gate——I did not say anything to her: I 
told her you went to look at the height of the 
water,’ poor Caroline hastened to say, her pale face 
now flushing. ‘Forgive me, Stephen, but I knew 
this bad thought had been put into your mind 
days ago. I knew it from your mentioning the 
dam so often; and there is the danger, Stephen. 
Do not let your mind dwell upon it; banish it 
now, this instant. Promise me you will.’ Stepping 
suddenly nearer, she put her arms on both his 
shoulders, and gazed entreatingly, with her tearful 
eyes, into his haggard face. ‘ Make an effort!’ she 
whispered with intense eagerness, as he stood 
silent, his features twitching, and his breath coming 
and going violently. 

‘I will,” he impulsively said, fully erecting him- 
self. ‘The devil shall not conquer me !’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Stephen. God will help you;’ 
and rising on tiptoe, she kissed him. 

‘Don’t think I meant to do it; but I couldn’t 
help an idea of its happening coming into my 
mind,’ he added, in a shame-faced way. ‘It is so 
hard to see the money going, and to know that 
Price was sure it would be so.’ 

‘ He is a bad man, but if we lose our money, we 


(p, 


won't lose our souls, Stephen,’ she solemnly said, 
as he disentangled her arms. 

‘If it wasn’t for your money, I shouldn’t mind.’ 

‘Never speak of my money! I don’t care a 
whit for it, now you have made me so happy,’ and 
Caroline’s face beamed as she said it. ‘ There!’ 
she triumphantly added, tearing the pieces of paper 
she took up from the desk into fragments, and 
sending them fluttering in the sunlight. 

‘ Dixon said he looked at the dam the last time 
he was here before, when he went up to fish, and 
he felt sure then, that if anybody opened the top 
flood-gate to the full before they raised the escape- 
valve at the mouth of the flow-pipe, the pressure 
would blow the dam up. I was only reckoning 
the pressure,’ Stephen confusedly explained. 

. ae dared he hint such a wicked suggestion ?’ 
indignantly said Caroline. ‘He shall not come 
here again.’ 

‘He did not mean it as a suggestion. It came 
into his head while he was fishing, he said.’ 

‘But why must he mention it to you, knowing 
how we were placed? He may be a kind, amiable 
man; but such heedlessness as that is as bad as 
malice. The devil may get half his work done in 
that way,’ she excitedly added. ‘I am not angry,’ 
and she suddenly smoothed her voice. ‘Let me 
go with you,’ for he was again making towards the 
door. 

Stephen made no answer, but she followed him 
out into the noisy, working-part of the mill. 

The explanation of all this may be briefly given. 
Caroline, after leaving her aunt, and going into the 
counting-house, had occasion to refer to an entry- 
book which it was Stephen’s province to keep: out 
of the leaves of this volume, as she lifted it from 
the shelf, dropped some pieces of paper, which 
attracted her notice by the curious sketches, cal- 
culations, and stray words written upon them ; and 
as she traced these out, they, to her great agitation, 
resolved themselves into a kind of plan of the mill- 
dam. Her previous suspicions cast a too clear 
light upon the yy | drawings; she saw 
that they represented the bursting of the dam; 
and she understood the rest. When Stephen, in 
answer to her message, joined her in the counting- 
house, she pointed to the papers, and directly 
challenged him upon them. en followed the 
talk we have given above. 

At another time, Mrs Watkin would most likely 
have detected in the appearance and manners of 
the brother and sister some traces of the scene that 
had just passed in the office, but she was pre-occu- 

ied in her own way just now. Stephen, as though 

e had some*misgiving upon this score, shewed 
some reluctance to confront his aunt ; but Caroline, 
following out her own tactics, persisted in herself 
keeping close beside him, and shortly contrived to 
get Mrs Watkin to join them. Nor would Caroline 
leave Stephen then. She seemed to be determined 
he should not be alone to brood on what had hap- 
po until the freshness of the impression of it 

ad been quite effaced. Throughout all that long 
morning, under one pretext and another, she clung 
to Stephen. And it was curious to watch with 
what instinctive art she managed him. Now and 
again, with the obstinacy of his sex, he fell into a 
restive sulkiness. She only adapted her conduct 
to it without appearing to notice it. It was not 
that she oppressed him with any special kindness 
of manner; no, that he would have resented ; 
the effect her conduct seemed to be calculated to 
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roduce was rather this—that nothing extraor- 

inary had occurred, that she attached little or no 
importance now to having so recently discovered 
his fatal temptation ! 

Towards evening, in consequence of a suggestion 
made by Caroline, they all three set out together 
for a walk, and went down one of the side-valleys 
to visit the only friend the family had, a retired 
surgeon named Watson, who lived some mile and 
a half away. It was late when they <4 


That night, as Caroline and her aunt were kissing 
each other outside the latter’s bedroom door, Mrs | 
Watkin raised her candle the better to peer into | 
her niece’s face. ‘You and Stephen have not had | 
a tiff while my back has been turned?’ she 
inquired. , 

‘Ono! What made you think it ?’ and Caroline | 
put on an air of perfect innocence. 

‘I thought you seemed to want to make some- 
thing up with him ; you were so very attentive to | 
him. Good-night. You are a pattern brother and | 
sister. 

The elder lady’s own experience had caused her | 
partially to understand the conduct of the younger, 
and to perceive something of what was going on, 
though she did not guess all. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A week passed, and but for the occurrence of one 
or two enlivening incidents, we doubt the scenery 
of the moorlands would perhaps have been begin- 
ning to grow dull in Mrs Watkin’s eyes ; nor did 
she, on longer acquaintance, find the work-people | 
at the mill so interesting as at the first. Their | 
politeness abated ; and upon her proceeding to visit 
at the cottages, suggesting there this and the other 
domestic reform, there was disclosed an obstinacy 
of another and more active kind than the merely 
passive inattention of the agricultural labourers in 
the south. Mrs Watkin, however, in part made | 
amends for these disappointments by successfully 
cultivating the acquaintance of Mr Watson, the 
surgeon already spoken of, and of his wife ; and, 
what varied the course of things still more pleas- | 
ingly, she had accompanied Caroline to the neigh- | 
bouring town on a business errand to the local | 
bank, where they were received by the junior 
principal, Mr Grey, with a courtesy which certainly | 
was in excess of what ordinary commercial trans- 
actions required. Ever since, Mrs Watkin had been 
slightly romantic on the subject. The allusions did 


attending to some little matters of her own. Rain 
was falling, as it had been doing all the day, and 
when rain does descend in that district, it comes 
down in sheets; consequently, there had been 
no wandering away from home. The window 
of the room in which Mrs Watkin was looked 
towards the mill, and on lifting her head, a moving 
figure below attracted her attention ; it was Caro- 
line crossing the mill-yard in the direction of the 
house. Her appearance struck her aunt even at 
that distance. Although it was raining heavily, 
she was bareheaded, and she was walking slowly ; 
once or twice, she almost seemed to stagger. As 
she came through the gates and over the road, Mrs 
Watkin could distinctly see an unusual pallor 
upon her face. Hurrying in alarm from the room, 
the elder lady reached the bottom of the staircase 
just as Caroline entered the hall by the outer door. 

‘What is the matter? Has there been an acci- 
dent at the mill? Where is Stephen?’ in one and 
the same breath demanded Mrs Watkin. 

‘Accident! No, there has not been any accident,’ 
answered Caroline, looking fixedly at her aunt, and 
then she went past her into the parlour. 

‘But you are ill?’ 

‘My head aches ;’ and Caroline, for just a second, 
turned her white face full towards her relative, 
her large blue eyes having a strange wild look in 
them. ‘I shall be better ; it comes on sometimes.’ 
She went right on into the bay of the window, 
giving then a most cheerless view of the narrow, 
mist-choked valley. 

Mrs Watkin followed her, laying a hand upon 
her niece’s shoulder, and slipping it downwards 
in search of her hand. At the touch, Caroline 
became quite rigid, and there was a quick rustling 
of some papers that were clutched between her 
right fingers. 

‘They are mine,’ she said ; and with a rapid, half- 
frightened gesture, she crushed the manuscripts, 
whatever they were, into the pocket of her dress, 
Mrs Watkin said nothing; she was completely 
bewildered by the sudden change of behaviour in 
Caroline, and the expression with which she gazed 
into the latter's face shewed this. After a little 
silence, Caroline bluntly said: ‘I and Stephen 
have had some words, aunt. Don’t ask me why’ 
She hesitated a second or two before she added : 
‘It is connected with the business.’ 

‘I thought, last night, there was something 
between you,’ and the aunt shrewdly raised her 
eyebrows. ‘You ought to be angry, not he, 
about the business. But I would not let it put me 


not _ to be unwelcome to Caroline, judging | 
from the instant crimson of her cheeks when the 
faintest hint was given of it. During this time, | 
there was not much that was noticeable in Stephen’s 
conduct ; occasionally, he had taciturn fits, but 
his aunt made little of that, for she confidently | into a chair. 
remarked to Caroline that men were strange crea-| ‘Certainly. The sooner you are out of it the 
tures, and needed a deal of humouring. Accord-| better ; and perhaps it is a good job you did take 
ingly, at these times, they both humoured Stephen, | to the book-keeping ; you know better how things 
each in her own way ; Mrs Watkin’s way, after the | are going on.’ 
first or second occasion, seeming to irritate him| ‘What is our bit of money? Let it go!’ and 
rather than the contrary. But on the afternoon of | Caroline’s eyes flashed through tears. ‘We should 
the day which completed the first week after Mrs | live somehow even then.’ 
Watkin’s arrival at the mill, an event occurred| ‘Has he been doing something you did not 
which was the beginning of the singular train of | know of? It is very shameful of him if he has, I 
circumstances which constitutes the remainder of don’t quite understand about signing bills and 
this narrative. those matters, but I suppose it ruins people. 
It was late in the afternoon, fast nearing tea-time, | Surely, that is not it ?’ , 
as that meal was fixed in that rustic neighbour-| ‘No;’ and Caroline’s hand went with a twitch 
hood, and Mrs Watkin was in her room up-stairs,| in the direction of her pocket. ‘1 wonder,’ she 


about,’ she mildly said. 

‘We must get out of the business—we must do 
so at any sacrifice,’ emphatically repeated Caroline, 
letting herself drop, every limb utterly relaxed, 
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quickly went on, speaking in a different tone, ‘if 


he will come in for tea? But now you are with 
us, he will ; for he knows I should not embarrass 
him by telling you where I thought he was to 
blame. 

Mrs Watkin coughed slightly. She understood 
this perfectly, and felt that she had lost her chance 
for the present. ‘That is well enough, Caroline,’ 
she said rather stiffly ; ‘ but I don’t think it is wise 
to act without advice. Men believe they under- 
stand business better than women, and don’t like 
to be openly guided. There are more -— than 

and a quarrel is the 


one of going about a thing, 
worst means of all.’ 

‘Send Mary across, aunt, to say tea is nearly 
ready ; let her say you want it;’ and Caroline, 
rising and going to the door, called to the servant- 

irl, When the maid came, she stood aside for 
Watkin to give her the message. ‘Take no 
notice of him, aunt,’ added Caroline, reclosing the 
door. ‘Very likely he will be sulky, but it soon 
passes away. 

After a short interval, Mrs Watkin returned to 
the attack, but again she did not gain much by it. 
Caroline moved restlessly in her chair, answering 
only in monosyllables; at last she started up, 
pon began altering the positions of some china 
ornaments upon a kind of buffet there was in the 
room. The aunt, however, kept on talking. If 
she was in Caroline’s place, she finally suggested, 
she should not hesitate to lay all the matters con- 
fidentially before Mr Grey—the young banker— 
for he must have an inkling now, from the bankin 
account, how things stood. He might be ohne 
by such a step, and——- The remarks were cut 
short by Caroline dropping one of the vases, which 
had all along been chinking in her unsteady hands ; 
and Mrs Watkin had to go and help her in: picking 
up the fragments. 

Stephen was somewhat tardy in responding to 
the me about tea, but at length he came. 
Like Caroline, he was very pale, but, in addition to 
that, he had a dogged, abashed look. Mrs Watkin 
affected to be very talkative, assuming utter igno- 
rance of the state of things between brother and 
sister. Caroline, on this occasion, strange to say, 
did not make any overtures to Stephen ; he evi- 
dently avoided meeting her glance, but she did not 
give him much trouble in that respect. The few 
observations she made in reply to her aunt’s hap- 
hazard talk did not in any way involve him, and 
he did not utter two-score words during the meal, 
y merge. then only in answer to Mrs Watkin’s 

t appeals to him. All seemed relieved when 
tea was over, and almost immediately after it, 
Stephen left the room. Both the women dropped 
their heads to listen after him, and they te his 
footsteps ascend the staircase. After a few minutes’ 
stay, he came down again, and went into the 
kitchen for some purpose ; then he returned along 
the passage, going out of the house by the front door. 
A quarter of an hour afterwards, they learned 
from Mary that he was not to be expected home 
till late. He had gone into the kitchen, and, in an 
off-hand way, told the girl he was going over 
the hill, evidently intending that the informa- 
tion should reach the parlour in that circuitous 


on. 

‘He will be drenched in the rain!’ said Mrs 
Watkin, glancing towards the window, which 
shewed the bottom valley still filled with the gray 
rain-mist. 


Caroline followed her aunt’s gaze, but said 
nothing by way of reply ; and, as if under cover 
of the Tittle bustle made by Mary in removing the 
tea-things, she quitted the parlour, going herself 
up-stairs. She remained there until the patience 
of Mrs Watkin, who was eager to learn what was 
at the bottom of all this, exhausted itself, and that 
lady at last went to seek her niece. Mrs Watkin, 
though not the lightest of persons, had an easy 
tread, and she made little noise in approaching 
Caroline’s chamber. Tapping on the door, she at 
once turned the handle, and opened it. She saw 
Caroline starting up from a kneeling posture b 
the bedside, and upon the counterpane, her qui 
glance noticed, spread out, two pieces of paper ; 
of those, however, she had only the briefest 
observation, for Caroline scrambled them up, and 
with the same hurried 


ress previously shewn 
down-stairs, thrust them into her pocket. 
‘I thought you might be unw Don’t be cross 


at my coming up ;’ and the aunt went near to her. 
Caroline’s first look, before she recognised who it 
was that entered, was one in which rage was 
expressed as well as a sort of scare. 

‘I will go down,’ said Caroline, turning away, 
_ much embarrassment, and covertly wiping her 
ace. 

‘What is the matter, niece?’ pursued the 
aunt. ‘You are worriting yourself over those 
a $y I am not curious—you know I am not ; 
ut it is enough to make one think all kinds of 
mysteries. I am your aunt, and I only wish to 
advise with you for the best.’ 

‘I know you do;’ and Caroline slipped her 
arms around her aunt’s neck, and kissed her ; then 
she leaned her head on Mrs Watkin’s shoulder, 
sobbing violently. 

Her aunt tried to soothe her ; and when she had 
a little succeeded, she again reverted to the papers, 
remarking that they must be something very 
serious to agitate her in this way. 

‘If you will promise not to ask questions about 
them afterwards, I will shew you the papers,’ said 
Caroline, as if at a sudden impulse, straightening 
herself where she stood. ‘They are nothing 
important, I mean,’ and the words came con- 
pr fe ‘they are not anything you are think- 
ing of.’ 

‘Well, then, you should not have acted so in 
reference to them. I should have thought they 
were something very important,’ answered Mrs 
Watkin, cleverly avoiding giving any pledge. 

Caroline went straight to the ssing-table 
before the window, and producing from her pocket 
two half-sheets of paper, stretched them out flat 
upon the table. 

‘It is Stephen’s writing,’ eagerly said the aunt, 
tracing with her fingers the marks on each sheet. 
‘“Valve,”’ she went on, reading a word written 
across a diagram. ‘What are those figures? Here 
is another “ valve.”’ 

‘You do not understand it?’ demanded rather 
than inquired Caroline. 

‘I do not ;’ and the speaker lifted herself with a 
very disappointed, but still wondering air. 

‘I knew you would not, was the next remark, 
accompanied by a sigh of relief, as both the sheets 
were hastily returned to the pocket. 

‘Is it new machinery ?’ 

‘ Perhaps it is,’ leaped from Caroline’s lips ; but 
her eyes instantly grew troubled, and she nervously 
went on: ‘ Nothing will come of it. It does not 
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matter, aunt, what it is.’ She moved, as she spoke, 
to go down-stairs. 

‘T should not consent to his sinking any more 
money in experiments of that kind—+/ that is it, 
rather dryly remarked the aunt, following Caroline. 

The latter made some unintelligible remark, and 
they descended the stairs together. 

What degree of criminality attached to Caroline’s 
‘Perhaps it is,’ it is hardly for fellow-erring human 
beings, but it was not the truth she answered. The 
papers she had shewn to her aunt referred to no 
new machinery, and the poor bewildered Caroline 
knew that they did not. How gladly she could 
have wished that they had! They were neither 
more nor less than duplicates of the plans we saw 
her tear up in the counting-house, which her 
brother had calculated for the blowing up of the 
mill-dam! That afternoon she had lighted — 
them in an invoice-drawer usually only had 
recourse to by Stephen; and the discovery had 
struck her with the horrifying assurance that the 
temptation had returned upon Stephen! Brother 
and sister again had an interview, at the end of 
which Caroline, retaining possession of the papers, 
reeled across the mill-yard to the house, in the 
condition in which her aunt first saw her through 
the window. This, assuredly, was a situation of 
affairs grave enough. 

It was a long, Sony evening to both aunt and 
niece ; all the more so that the two women were 
now in false positions the one towards the other. 
Mrs Watkin’s feminine instincts made her dis- 


- satisfied with what she felt was not an adequate 


explanation of matters ; and Caroline, on the other 
hand, tried hard to make as little as possible of 
the whole occurrences. Hour after hour passed, 
and Stephen did not return. Whither he was 
one, of course neither of them knew. ‘Over the 
fill” was a local phrase of very wide interpreta- 
tion: it might mean either or both of the two 
nearest villages; and it might signify the market 
town, which was a good seven miles away. Mrs 
Watkin suggested that he might have gone to see 
Mr Watson, the surgeon ; but Caroline best knew 
her brother’s temper and his then state of mind, 
and she shook her head. Stephen, she felt, after 
what had passed that afternoon, had not gone to 
hold a humdrum conversation with their respect- 
able but prosy friend. Fortunately, the rain had 
ceased ; and though the wind was soughing noisily 
in the valleys, the moon rose to light the drear 
winding roads. Mrs Watkin expressed some fears 
for Stephen’s safety; but Caroline did not seem 
apprehensive on that ground; and somewhat to 
her aunt’s surprise, before the usual hour for bed- 
time arrived, she urged that they should both 
retire, leaving Mary to wait for him. Mrs Watkin, 
however, resisted this, and the time dragged on 
until nearly ten o’clock—a very late hour there. 
Then Stephen came. The aunt soon discovered a 
reason for Caroline’s wishing to get her out of the 
way before his arrival. Less keen eyes than Mrs 
Watkin’s would have detected that he had had 
drink, wherever he had obtained it. Not that he 
was anything like tipsy ; and possibly he thought 
he had disguised his condition altogether, for no 
remark was made upon it. He was not ill-tem- 
pered, and indeed he seemed inclined to talk, though 
again he took no heed of his sister. Caroline 
scarcely spoke after his arrival ; but she stood by 
while the aunt imperatively required that Stephen 
should at once go to bed, for his clothes, she 


said, must still be damp from the rain when he 
set out. He, after a little demur, assented to this, 
and then Caroline suddenly became missing ; she 
had made a signal of good-night to Mrs Watkin, 
but she took no leave of Stephen. 

From many points of the moors, for long after- 
wards that night, a light could be seen burnin 
like a star in Caroline’s bedroom window, thoug 
wr was not at all in accordance with her usual 

abits. 


THE GREATEST ECLIPSE EVER KNOWN. 


THE magnitude of a solar eclipse depends on so 
many circumstances, that it very seldom happens 
that even a close approach takes place to the 

atest possible continuance of total obscuration. 
t has been shewn to be ible that the sun 
should be wholly obliterated from view by the 
passing moon for seven minutes and fifty-eight 
seconds ; yet no eclipse has taken place during 
the past two thousand years in which the totality 
has lasted longer than six minutes. During the 
total eclipse of 1860, which was considered suffi- 
ciently important to be made the object of scientific 
observation from nearly every country in Europe 
—England sending out the celebrated Himalaya 
expedition—the totality did not last four minutes. 
The total eclipse visible in Sweden in 1851 was 
somewhat more considerable, but it lasted less 
than five minutes. We have to go back to the 
famous eclipse of June 17, 1433, the occurrence of 
which was long remembered by the people of 
Scotland as the Black Hour, before we meet with 
one which lasted more than five minutes and a 
half. And thence we must go back over no less 
than two thousand and eighteen years, to the 
eclipse of Thales (28th May, 585 B.c.), before we 
find another of similar magnitude. 

When we consider what are the conditions which 
must be fulfilled in order that an eclipse should be 
the greatest possible, we shall readily understand 
es it is that no such eclipse has yet taken place, 
and why so few present even an approach to the 
maximum duration of totality. 

In the first place, the sun should be at his 
greatest distance from the earth, in order that he 
may look as small as possible. We know that this 
happens in the beginning of July. Therefore, the 
nearer the epoch of an eclipse to this date, the 
longer will be the duration of totality, so far as this 
particular condition is concerned. 

Secondly, the moon must be as near as possible 
to the earth. But, as respects this condition, there 
is less simplicity than with regard to the former. 
Once in every lunar month the moon is in perigee, 
but the lunar month is not commensurate with 
the year, so that we cannot name any fixed dates 
at which the moon will be at her least distance 
from the earth. Nor is this all. The figure of the 
moon’s orbit is continually fluctuating in form and 
——s in size, so that at some of her perigees she 
is further off than at others. It is only at lo 
intervals that she is at the absolute as distinguished 
from the monthly perigee of her orbit. 

Lastly, the moon’s distance from the earth’s 
surface varies according to the point of the surface 
from which we estimate it, ok t clearly least for 
that point which is on the line joining the centres 
of the earth and moon. Therefore, in order that 
the moon may look as large as ible, she must 


be seen in the zenith; and it follows, of es 
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that the sun must be in the zenith, in order that 
there may be an eclipse of maximum duration. 
But the sun never rises to the zenith except at 
places within the tropics. Hence, an eclipse of 
maximum duration can only happen in tropical 
countries. 

When to the causes which have been enumerated 
above, we add the infrequency of solar eclipses, 
and the fact that many of them are partial, and 
more are annular, we see why it is that long 
intervals separate the more important total eclipses, 
and that not one eclipse in many hundreds of 
years exhibits a close approach to the maximum 
duration of totality. 

The eclipse of August 17th next is remarkable 
for the closeness with which two of the three 
conditions named above are approximated to. As 
the eclipse occurs in August, the sun will not be 
very close to his apogee, a relation which, as already 


mentioned, holds in the beginning of July. But | 


the moon will be not only very close to the perigee 


of her orbit, but the perigee will be one of unusual | 
proximity ; and where the eclipse takes place at | 


noon, the sun will be only two and a half degrees 
from the zenith. The combination of these favour- 


able circumstances leads to a totality lasting no | 


less than six minutes and fifty seconds, a duration 
unprecedented within historical times, and which 
is unlikely to have any parallel for ten or twenty 
centuries. 

In this great eclipse, the shadow will touch the 
earth first near Gondar, in Abyssinia. Thence it 
will sweep across the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, the 
zone of totality covering Perim, Mocha, and Aden. 
Leaving Arabia by the Cape Ras-Furtak, the 
shadow will traverse a portion of the course of the 
mail-steamers from Aden to Bombay, and will 
enter the peninsula of India between Goa and 
Rajapoor. After crossing the peninsula, the shadow 
will traverse the Gulf of Siam and the islands of 
Borneo and Celebes. The shadow leaves the 
earth near the New Hebrides, where totality begins 
at sunset. 

It may seem, at first sight, that the region tra- 
versed by the eclipse is inconveniently situated ; 
and certainly, an eclipse visible in Europe would 
have a better chance of being closely watched. 
But, as a matter of fact, an eclipse of this magnitude 
cannot take place in Europe ; and of all places in 
which such an eclipse can take place, that is, of all 
places in or near the tropics, the region actually 
traversed by the eclipse is the most favourable. 
Let any one take a terrestrial globe, and having 
first examined the nature and extent of the track of 
totality indicated above, let him seek for any cor- 
responding region within the —— which shall 
contain as many stations where Europeans could 
take part in the observation. He will find that no 
other region of similar extent is even comparable 
with the actual track of the eclipse in this respect. 
In fact, it is not going too far to say, that if the 
track of totality had lain anywhere else (within 
the tropics), save on or near its actual position, 
the eclipse would hardly have been made the 
— of expeditions from Europe. As it is, the 
eclipse beginning just on the borders of the habit- 
able parts of Africa, traverses the most fuvourable 
= of the Indian peninsula, and parts of the East 

ndies which have been civilised by the Dutch. It 
might seem that it would be sufficient if the 
eclipse were visible from only one place that could 
be conveniently reached, and especially if (as is the 


case in parts of India) there were an almost 
absolute certainty of the prevalence of fine weather. 
But in reality this is not the case. The chief 
interest of an eclipse centres on the observation of 
those singular red masses which are observed to 
project beyond the outline of the sun’s disc at the 
time of total obscuration; and astronomers have 
long been anxious to know whether these objects 
are liable to processes of change. The only chance 
of determining whether this is the case, lies in the 
observation of the totality from places separated 
by wide intervals. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the Dutch 
astronomers should have suffered so favourable an 
opportunity of advancing our knowledge of solar 
physics to escape them. No observations will be 
made, we understand, from any part of Borneo or 


Celebes. But the Prussian government has sent 
| out an expedition to Aden, at the other end of the 
track of totality; and along the whole of the 
Indian part of the track, the eclipse will be well 
observed, since there will be a French, a Roman, 
and three English expeditions, well provided with 
all the appliances of modern astronomy—telescopes, 
polariscopes, spectroscopes, and photographic appa- 
ratus. All who are interested in the pr of 
scientific research must rejoice to see that the 
greatest eclipse ever known is to be carefully 
watched. We hope that the expeditions will meet 
with a success which will reward them for all the 
difficulties they may have to encounter. 


THE SPECTATOR AT BURY ST EDMUNDS. 


I mer seven ladies at the Bury Ball ; 

Short, stout, and fair; brown, blooming, spare, and tall ; 

Each had her charms ; solicitous to please, 

Each blamed the others’ ‘ inconsistencies.’ 

Rosa was merry, though she wore half-mourning; 

Dora was wise, but scoffed at Anna’s learning ; 

Anna loved books, but loved, besides, quadrilles ; 

Brunetta looked ‘a fright’ in daffodils! 

Mary could dance, but called her coach at two; 

Grace, with a headache, danced the whole night 
through ; 

In form and mien, Eliza moved sublime; 

‘ What then?’ they said : ‘she waltzes out of time.’ 


Ladies, your acids poison all the feast ; 

He best can please you who admires the least. 
For forms of Taste let milliners contest ; 

The best still is, what each one deems the best. 
Give me the maid who scorns your critic skill ; 
Who, stream-like, wanders at her own sweet will; 
Does what she pleases, dresses as she chooses, 
Worships, at least, eight out of the nine Muses, 
Fits the occasion, be it wise or merry, 

And laughs at the Seven Whisperers of Bury! 


On the first Saturday in September will be 
published the beginning of a new Novel, entitled 


FOUND DEAD, 


By the Author of ‘ BronpEL Parva’ 
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